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FOREWORD 


Focus  on  Partially  Seeing  Children  calls  atten- 
tion to  handicapped  children  who  remain  in  a  regu- 
lar class.  These  children,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers  deserve  our  best  efforts  if  they  are  to  receive 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  an  education.  All  too 
often  a  child  with  a  mild  handicap  is  more  handi- 
capped as  an  adult  than  the  severely  handicapped 
child  who  has  been  given  special  education. 

This  publication  will  serve  its  purpose  well  if 
it  helps  all  of  us  to  focus  more  effectively  on  the 
partially  seeing  child  who  continues  in  regular 
classes. 

Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 

Educators  recognize  their  increasing  responsibility  for 
eye  health  as  well  as  the  general  health  of  the  school  child. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  often  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed 
when  they  discover  a  child  with  a  severe  visual  loss. 

At  times,  the  classroom  teacher  has  a  partially  seeing 
child  in  her  group.  When  he  must  be  kept  there  because  of 
the  lack  of  specialized  service  in  or  near  his  school,  the  class- 
room teacher  must  make  every  effort  to  meet  his  needs.  She 
will  need  to  understand  the  health,  emotional,  and  social 
problems  attendant  upon  poor  vision  in  general,  and  any 
problems  related  to  the  child's  specific  type  of  eye  condition. 

The  classroom  teacher  may  have  little  to  do  with  the 
basic  physical  appearance  of  her  classroom,  but  she  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  desirable  seating  and  lighting  and  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  her  resources  at  hand. 

The  suggestions  in  this  small  publication  are  designed 
to  help  classroom  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  gain 
a  minimum  of  understanding  and  knowledge  of  ways  to 
proceed  in  working  with  a  partially  seeing  child.  It  also 
guides  them  to  resources  for  help.  It  does  not  approximate 
the  ideal.  It  does  not  imply  that  this  method  of  helping 
the  partially  seeing  child  is  as  satisfactory  as  one  that  pro- 
vides a  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  work  with  partially 
seeing  children.  The  classroom  teacher  who  follows  these 
suggestions,  however,  will  find  that  they  are  beneficial  to 
the  child  for  whom  they  are  primarily  intended  and  also 
for  the  rest  of  her  class.  When  the  suggestions  given  are 
put  into  practice,  they  will  demonstrate  the  desirability  of 
good  eye  care  for  all  children. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN 
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THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD 


Who  Is  the  Partially  Seeing  Child? 

This  is  the  child  whose  vision  is  far  lower  than  that  of 
his  classmates  even  when  he  has  been  given  eye  treat- 
ment and/or  the  best  possible  correction  with  glasses. 
Although  his  vision  is  low,  he  is  a  seeing  child  and  uses 
vision  as  one  of  his  chief  channels  of  learning. 

Where  Should  the  Partially  Seeing  Child 
Be  Educated? 

Ideally  this  child  should  be  in  a  public  day  school  that 
offers  the  specialized  services  of  a  teacher  trained  to 
work  with  partially  seeing  children.  This  special  teacher 
and  the  child's  classroom  teacher  should  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  give  this  pupil  the  educational  opportunity  that 
he  deserves. 

What  About  the  Partially  Seeing  Child  Who 
Does  Not  Have  Specialized  Help? 

If  at  all  possible,  the  child's  school  district  should  ar- 
range for  him  to  attend  a  special  program  in  a  school 
district  having  a  special  service.  In  such  cases,  his  home 
district  must  pay  the  necessary  tuition  and  provide  trans- 
portation for  him  to  and  from  school.  When  there 
is  no  special  program  close  enough,  the  school  must 
see  what  it  can  do  locally  to  help  the  child.  Some  par- 
tially seeing  children  can  learn  and  progress  in  a  regu- 
lar class  in  their  home  schools  if  their  problems  are 
recognized  and  certain  adaptations  are  made  for  them. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  THE  TEACHER 


What  Does  the  Classroom  Teacher  Need  to 
Know  About  the  Partially  Seeing  Child? 

The  classroom  teacher  needs  to  understand  the  child's 
eye  condition  and  the  limitations  it  imposes  on  his 
work.  She  will  need  to  know  whether  or  not  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  in  his  work  and  physical  activi- 
ties. This  will  depend  upon  the  particular  eye  condition. 
Not  all  children  will  have  limitations  imposed.  She 
will  need  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  social  and 
emotional  implications  resulting  from  the  child's  low 
vision.  She  must  remember  that  no  two  children  are 
alike  but  that  many  of  the  following  points  will  apply 
to  the  partially  seeing  child  in  her  class. 

1.  It  will  take  longer  for  the  partially  seeing  child 
to  read  and  prepare  his  work  because  the  process 
of  seeing  usually  is  slower  for  him  than  for  a 
normally  seeing  child. 

2.  The  child  may  see  much  better  at  one  time  than 
at  another  since  vision  fluctuates.  It  can  be  af- 
fected by  weather,  light,  physical  and  emotional 
state,  and  other  factors. 

3.  The  child  will  not  always  recognize  his  limita- 
tions. Often  when  he  does,  he  will  "cover  up" 
rather  than  admit  that  he  has  them. 

4.  The  energy  expended  upon  a  seeing  task  is 
greater  for  the  partially  seeing  than  for  the 
normally  seeing  child.  For  this  reason,  the 
partially  seeing  child's  attention  span  may  be 
shorter  than  that  of  the  other  children. 

5.  The  partially  seeing  child  may  exhibit  more 
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behavior  problems  than  his  normally  seeing 
peers  since  he  will  tire  more  quickly,  have  to 
expend  more  energy  on  the  seeing  task,  become 
discouraged  and/or  frustrated  over  trying  to 
keep  up  with  his  classmates  who  manage  with 
greater  ease. 

6.  The  partially  seeing  child  may  encounter  prob- 
lems of  acceptance  within  his  group  since  he 
varies  from  the  so-called  normal.  His  reactions 
will  depend  upon  his  personality  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  adults  with  whom  he  has  the  most 
contact  (parents  and  teachers). 

7.  The  partially  seeing  child  feels  insecure  whether 
or  not  there  is  outward  manifestation  of  this. 
He  has  no  set  pattern  that  he  can  pursue  since  he 
cannot  depend  upon  his  vision  to  serve  him  to 
the  same  degree  in  all  circumstances. 

8.  The  partially  seeing  child  may  appear  clumsy 
as  he  moves  about  since  he  may  not  see  every- 
thing in  his  path  or  to  the  side  of  him. 

9.  If  the  child  is  farsighted,  he  may  be  able  to  see 
the  chalkboard  but  even  this  may  be  a  more 
difficult  task  than  one  would  think.  Often  he 
cannot  see  at  a  distance  for  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

10.  If  the  child  is  near-sighted,  he  may  need  to 
walk  to  the  board  to  see  the  work  written  there. 

11.  All  partially  seeing  children  may  skip  parts  of 
work  since  it  is  harder  for  them  to  see  to  copy 
and  to  follow  a  line  in  reading. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 


What  Will  Guide  the  Teacher  in  Her  Work 
With  the  Partially  Seeing  Child? 

The  teacher  who  applies  the  following  suggestions  will 
find  that  most  of  them  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  her 
pupils  as  well  as  to  the  partially  seeing  ones. 

Seating  and  Lighting 

1.  Do  not  permit  children  to  work  facing  a  bright 
light. 

2.  Arrange  seats  so  that  a  window  is  not  in  the 
child's  field  of  vision,  that  is,  ahead  of  the 
shoulder  line.  Light  should  come  from  over 
the  left  shoulder  for  right-handed  children.  If 
the  child  is  left-handed,  the  light  should  come 
over  the  right  shoulder. 

3.  Arrange  the  seats  so  that  they  are  at  approxi- 
mately a  30  degree  angle  with  the  windows. 
This  position  will  generally  give  the  most  de- 
sirable illumination  on  the  work,  will  cause  the 
light  to  fall  over  the  shoulder  avoiding  shadow 
on  the  work,  and  will  guard  against  glare  from 
the  skyline. 

4.  Use  the  best  lighted  parts  of  the  room  for  the 
children.  Place  the  teacher's  desk  in  a  less  de- 
sirable section  since  it  is  seldom  occupied  during 
the  teaching  day. 

5.  Be  sure  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  a  child  speak- 
ing to  a  group  stands  with  back  toward  the 
windows.   When  anyone  faces  into  the  light, 
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he  cannot  see  details  clearly.  A  child  with  low 
vision  and  a  sensitivity  to  bright  light  should 
never  be  placed  where  he  will  have  to  look  in- 
to the  light.  The  rays  of  light  strike  the  retina 
and  tend  to  cause  local  irritation. 

6.  Move  a  child  seated  near  the  windows  to  an- 
other part  of  the  room  when  he  shows  signs  of 
discomfort  from  too  much  light.  Certain  eye 
conditions  cause  an  intolerance  for  bright  light. 

7.  When  a  child's  medical  report  shows  astigma- 
tism, seat  him  in  the  best  lighted  part  of  the 
room.  If  the  report  shows  albinism,  seat  him 
where  there  is  less  light. 

8.  There  should  be  ample  artificial  illumination. 
From  30  to  50  foot-candles  are  adequate  for 
children  with  normal  vision,  and  50  to  70  foot- 
candles  are  a  minimum  requirement  for  most  par- 
tially seeing  children.  Recent  studies  recommend 
even  more  foot-candles  of  light. 

9.  Utilize  daylight  illumination  whenever  possible 
in  the  classroom  because  the  human  eye  re- 
sponds more  favorably  to  daylight  than  to  arti- 
ficial light.  Avoid,  however,  allowing  direct 
sun  to  cause  glare  areas  on  working  surfaces  or 
within  the  child's  field  of  vision. 

10.  Remember  to  use  artificial  light  on  dark  days. 
During  the  winter,  the  light  fades  from  the  sky 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  rate  of  eye  adapta- 
tion to  the  change,  so  very  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  proper  lighting  during  this  season. 

11.  Keep  the  top  window  panes  uncovered  when 
the  sunshine  is  not  striking  the  window.  Cover- 
ing the  upper  pane  with  a  shade  may  decrease 
the  light  on  the  working  plane  (that  is,  about 
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30  inches  above  the  floor)  to  1/5  of  what  it 
would  be  if  uncovered.  Children  at  the  far  side 
of  the  room  depend  upon  the  light  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  windows. 

12.  See  that  the  window  glass  is  kept  clean.  As 
high  as  40%  of  the  natural  light  is  lost  from 
dirty  windows.  Never  decorate  windows  to 
block  out  natural  illumination. 

13.  Avoid  highly  polished  surfaces  on  floors,  desks, 
tables,  and  other  furniture.  Shiny  surfaces  are 
a  source  of  glare. 

14.  See  that  there  are  no  bright  luminaires  (light 
fixtures)  hanging  within  the  child's  field  of 
vision. 

15.  Try  to  avoid  having  glass  doors  or  glass  cov- 
ered pictures  within  the  child's  field  of  vision. 
These  can  be  a  source  of  reflection  and  glare. 

16.  Dark  colors  absorb  more  light  than  the  pastel 
shades.  For  this  reason,  green  chalkboards  are 
preferable  to  black  ones.  Inexpensive  cream 
colored  window  shades  hung  at  the  top  of  a 
black  chalkboard  can  be  pulled  down  to  cover 
the  black  surface  when  the  board  is  not  in  use. 
Charts  or  maps  can  be  put  on  the  shades  so  that 
they  can  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Help  for  the  Partially  Seeing  Child 

1.  Have  the  partially  seeing  child  use  a  very  black 
lead  pencil  that  makes  a  strong  contrast  on  his 
paper.  Unglazed  paper  makes  the  seeing  task 
easier  than  paper  with  a  glazed  finish.  When 
ink  is  needed,  choose  a  ball  point  pen  with 
black  ink  that  makes  as  wide  a  line  as  possible. 

2.  A  study  of  the  child's  ocular  report  should  in- 
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dicate  whether  or  not  he  needs  to  use  large 
type  books.  If  he  does,  order  them  from  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  of  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Some 
partially  seeing  children  will  not  require  large 
type. 

3.  Prepare  copies  of  tests  and  other  materials  in 
large  clear  script  so  that  the  child  will  not  need 
to  struggle  to  copy  from  the  board.  The  teacher 
can  prepare  the  work  she  plans  to  use  on  the 
chalkboard  in  large  enough  writing  to  give  her 
copy  to  the  partially  seeing  child  for  his  use. 

4.  Place  chalkboard  material  on  the  best  lighted 
portion  of  the  board.  Use  soft  white  chalk  for 
good  contrast  and  ease  of  reading. 

5.  Allow  the  partially  seeing  child  to  have  his 
writing  large  and  to  prepare  work  in  manu- 
script instead  of  script  if  this  is  easier  for  him 
to  see.  Encourage  him  to  use  a  large  type  type- 
writer when  he  is  old  enough  to  learn  touch 
typing. 

6.  Have  competent  pupil  helpers  for  tasks  that 
would  require  too  much  of  the  teacher's  direc- 
tion. 

7.  Help  the  child  learn  how  to  listen.  Read  aloud 
and/or  have  a  student  read  some  material  to 
the  partially  seeing  child.  By  the  fifth  grade, 
he  should  have  learned  to  listen  well  enough 
to  use  regular  reader  service.  Apply  for  re- 
imbursement for  this  from  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

8.  Use  a  tape  recorder  for  reading  and  help  the 
child  learn  to  listen  as  often  as  necessary  to 
obtain  and  retain  the  details  of  the  lesson. 
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9.  Recommend  discriminate  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision as  a  tool  for  learning  at  home  and  at 
school. 

10.  Encourage  independence  through  the  use  of 
lessons  on  tape,  assigned  responsibilities,  and 
other  means. 

11.  Do  not  require  more  homework  than  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

12.  Plan  short  work  periods.  Continuous  close  use 
of  the  eyes  for  a  partially  seeing  child  should 
not  exceed  twenty  minutes.  Intersperse  close 
eye  work  with  work  requiring  use  of  distant 
vision  or  a  change  of  focus.  This  could  be  such 
things  as  oral  recitation,  handwork,  chalkboard 
work,  and  listening  to  recordings  or  to  some- 
one reading  aloud. 

13.  Do  not  assign  a  great  amount  of  "make  up" 
work  when  a  pupil  has  been  absent  due  to  ill- 
ness. The  child  will  tire  more  quickly  after 
the  illness,  therefore,  the  seeing  task  will  take 
its  toll  more  rapidly  than  when  he  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  Close  eye  work  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  until  he  has  regained  his 
full  strength. 

14.  Talk  with  the  eye  doctor  as  well  as  the  parents 
of  the  partially  seeing  child  so  that  the  physi- 
cian's recommendations  for  eye  care  can  be  fol- 
lowed at  home  and  at  school.  Help  see  that  the 
child  returns  to  the  doctor  when  it  is  time  for 
re-examination. 

15.  Teach  eye  hygiene  and  consideration  of  vision 
as  a  definite  part  of  classroom  work. 

16.  Help  the  partially  seeing  child  develop  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  his  low  vision.    This  can  be 
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done  by  the  teacher's  own  attitude,  the  exam- 
ple of  acceptance  that  she  sets  for  the  whole 
class,  and  by  direct  work  with  the  child  when 
this  seems  necessary. 

Special  Attention  to  Children  Wearing  Glasses 

1.  Teachers,  parents,  and  doctors  must  cooperate 
so  that  the  child  wears  his  glasses  as  directed. 
Too  many  children  wear  their  glasses  in  their 
pockets.  Many  a  case  of  poor  vision  in  matur- 
ity could  have  been  prevented  by  the  regular 
use  of  glasses  during  childhood. 

2.  Check  to  see  how  recently  a  child  wearing 
glasses  has  had  a  re-examination.  The  child's 
eye  is  a  developing  eye  and  should  be  checked 
frequently. 

3.  See  that  the  child  wears  his  glasses  properly, 
looking  through  the  center  of  the  lenses.  Call 
the  parent's  attention  to  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment of  glasses  when  they  are  bent,  slip  down 
on  the  child's  nose,  or  in  some  other  manner 
do  not  appear  to  fit  correctly.  Most  opticians 
are  glad  to  make  adjustments  without  charge. 

4.  Instruct  the  child  in  the  proper  care  of  his 
glasses.  He  must  learn  to  clean  them,  keep  the 
frames  in  shape,  protect  the  lenses  from 
scratches,  and  handle  the  glasses  carefully  at 
any  time  that  he  takes  them  off,  puts  them  on, 
or  lays  them  aside  for  any  reason. 


SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  A 
VISUAL  PROBLEM 

How  May  a  Teacher  Detect  Signs  or  Symptoms 
of  a  Visual  Problem? 

More  than  any  other  school  person,  the  classroom 
teacher  is  in  a  position  to  observe  and  be  aware  of 
changes  in  the  child's  appearance  or  behavior.  It  is 
important  for  her  to  note  danger  signals  and  refer  the 
child  for  a  vision  check  when  there  are  indications  of 
a  visual  problem.  The  following  observable  behaviors 
and  conditons  can  mean  that  there  is  a  vision  problem. 

Appearance 

Red  rimmed  eyelids 
Crusts  near  lashes 
Swollen  eyelids 
Frequent  sties 
Red  or  watery  eyes 
Eyes  in  constant  motion 

Crossed  eyes  or  one  eye  turning  in  and  the  other 
out 

Eyes  that  cross  when  the  child  is  tired 
Eyes  with  pupils  of  different  sizes 

Behavior 

Blinks  continuously 
Rubs  eyes  often 

Tends  to  have  eyes  cross  when  reading 

Tries  to  brush  away  blur 

Seems  overly  sensitive  to  light 

Stumbles  or  trips  over  objects 

Holds  book  too  close  or  too  far  away  when  reading 
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Frequently  changes  distance  of  book  from  near  to 
far  as  he  reads 

Shuts  or  covers  one  eye  when  reading 

Tilts  head  to  one  side  when  reading 

Screws  up  face  when  reading 

Frowns  when  trying  to  see  distant  object 

Thrusts  head  forward  in  effort  to  see  an  object 

Holds  body  tense  when  trying  to  distinguish  dis- 
tant objects 

Becomes  inattentive  during  reading  lesson 

Reads  only  brief  periods  without  stopping 

Shows  reversal  tendencies  in  reading 

Tries  to  guess  words  from  quick  recognition  of  a 
part  of  a  word  in  easy  reading  material 

Tends  to  lose  the  place  on  the  page 

Confuses  o  and  a;  e  and  c;  n  and  m;  h,  n,  and  r;  f 
and  t 

Reads  less  well  the  longer  he  tries 

Wants  to  read  when  he  should  play 

Has  short  attention  span  when  doing  chalkboard, 

bulletin  board,  or  map  work 
Shows  lack  of  interest  during  field  trip  discussion 
Has  poor  alignment  in  writing 
Cries  frequently 
Becomes  irritable  over  work 
Has  frequent  temper  tantrums 


RESOURCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Where  Can  the  Classroom  Teacher  Find  Help? 

1.  Conferences  with  the  school  health  staff  can  give 
the  teacher  some  understanding  of  the  eye  condi- 
tion and  its  implications. 

2.  Talks  with  the  child's  eye  doctor  can  guide  the 
teacher  in  necessary  precautions. 

3.  The  Consultant  for  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education,  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  can  interpret 
the  ocular  report  and  guide  educational  practices 
and  procedures.  This  may  be  done  through  corre- 
spondence and  when  possible,  visitation  to  the  local 
school. 

4.  Large  type  books  and  reimbursement  for  reader 
service  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  when  a  child  is  eligible  for 
such  help.  Arrangements  for  this  are  handled  by 
the  local  school  superintendent  with  the  State  Con- 
sultant for  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing. 
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